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the Senate, is entirely correct. He might have expanded 
his remarks by adding that President McKinley's reported 
renewal of negotiations for a treaty of arbitration has the 
heartiest approval of all but a very small proportion of 
the people. It is also true, as he says, that the British 
people of to-day are distinguished from the British people 
of the past, and the British people of the past, we may 
add, are being more and more distinguished from the 
British governments of the past. 

We do not think it is true, however, that " the vast 
bulk of the American people regard the English with in- 
difference " or class " Great Britain merely as one of the 
effete monarchies of Europe." This statement is super- 
ficially true, but not really so. The bulk of our people 
possibly think that Great Britain's monarchical system 
is no longer of any use, though much less is said of this 
than formerly. But Great Britain as a nation, whose con- 
stitutional government is really as free as our own, is 
held to be anything but " effete ; " rather is she held to be 
very much alive, in fact too much so in some directions. 
In spite of the apparent indifference to Great Britain, 
there is among the people of the United States a constant 
sense of her existence. She is the one nation of the earth 
about which every American is always thinking in some 
way, and very often talking. This interest in her is not 
one of blind prejudice, either one way or the other, except 
among small sections of the people. It is a critical in- 
terest, sometimes appreciative, sometimes condemnatory. 
All that is great and good in English character and in 
English government is admired and openly praised ; that 
which is tyrannical and tricky as openly condemned. The 
spots are possibly more observed and talked of than the 
goodly garment on which they are found, but the "Anglo- 
Saxon common sense " of America has a genuine and not 
disguised appreciation of the splendid fabric of English 
civilization which shines out everywhere in spite of her 
selfish, land-grabbing propensities. It is not simply be- 
cause England is " the largest customer for our products" 
that we are interested in her and do not wish to quarrel 
with her, but because of her great contributions to the 
liberty and enlightenment and religious elevation of the 
world, to which, in spite of our weaknesses, we are con- 
tributing something too. 

Yes, it is a case of mutual mistrust. But after all, is 
not the trust greater than the mistrust on both sides ? The 
one thing needed to remove the remnants of the old mis- 
trust and to prevent any new from forming is that the two 
peoples should know each other better. Much of the 
misunderstanding and of the disparaging talk on both 
sides is purely of the imagination, growing out of 
ignorance. If the English people knew how humiliated 
" the vast bulk " of the people of the United States 
have felt over the loss of the arbitration treaty, their 
mistrust, which they say is growing, would die speed- 



ily away into a strong brotherly confidence. We do 
not blame them, but we wish they knew and would try 
to find out ! 



THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Union held its eighth 
annual conference at Brussels from the 6th to the 1 1th of 
August. The meetings were held in the Hall of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and presided over by Mr. 
Beernaert, the president of the Belgian Chamber. The 
parliaments of fourteen nations were represented in the 
Conference. The attendance was somewhat less this 
year than heretofore owing to the fact that several of the 
national parliaments were still in session. 

The purpose and work of the Interparliamentary Union 
have been so often stated in our columns that there is no 
need of repeating them here. The Union has grown since 
it was organized in 1889 at Paris until it now has a group 
of members in every European parliament and an entire 
membership of fifteen hundred. Nearly all the represen- 
tatives of the different countries this year were able to 
report some advancement in the acceptance of the princi- 
ple of arbitration. The groups of members have all been 
busy in their different parliaments and the fruits of their 
efforts are now becoming clearly manifest. 

The chief interest of the Conference this year centred 
in the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. General regret was felt that 
the treaty had failed of ratification, but it was considered 
an encouraging sign of progress that the governments of 
the two great nations had prepared and signed such a 
treaty. The following resolutions touching the subject 
were proposed by Messrs. Cremer and Stanhope and 
unanimously passed : 

"While deeply regretting that the United States Senate 
refused to ratify the Anglo-American treaty of arbitra- 
tion, the Conference nevertheless rejoices at the general 
progress which has been made with the principle of arbi- 
tration, and that the verdicts of the British Parliament, 
the American Congress, the French Chamber of Deputies 
and the Swiss National Council in favor of treaties of ar- 
bitration have, during the past year, been added to by 
the Parliaments of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. 

"The Conference further expresses an earnest hope that 
the parliaments and governments of Europe will perse- 
vere in their efforts for the conclusion of treaties of ar- 
bitration between themselves and the United States of 
America, by opening up negotiations as speedily as pos- 
sible with the government of that country. 

" The Conference also learns with much satisfaction 
that another treaty of arbitration is being prepared at the 
instigation of President McKinley, and sincerely trusts 
that the treaty will be ratified in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

" The Conference tenders its hearty thanks to the British 
and American governments for the impetus they have 
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given to the cause of arbitration and peace by the great 
scheme which they elaborated for settling disputes with- 
out violence and bloodshed. The Conference is the more 
rejoiced because responsible statesmen of two of the 
greatest governments in the world have, by the plan 
which they formulated, admitted the practicability of ar- 
bitration and the constitution of a peaceful tribunal. 

"The president of the Conference is requested to com- 
municate the foregoing resolutions to President McKin- 
ley, the President of the United States Senate, Lord Salis- 
bury and the Premiers of other European governments." 

For the first time since the first meeting of the Confer- 
ence in 1889, the Congress of the United States was repre- 
sented by one of its members, Hon. Samuel J. Barrows 
of Massachusetts. "We have often heard European mem- 
bers express regrets that American Congressmen were 
not present. Mr. Barrows explained to the Conference 
that this absence was due to the distance, not to lack of 
interest. We will charitably hope that he was correct. 
Mr. Barrows himself is thoroughly interested in the 
cause, and, as was to have been expected, received a very 
warm welcome by the President and members of the Con- 
ference. He was made a member of the Bureau or Busi- 
ness Committee of the Conference, and delivered an ex- 
cellent address in which he stated the position of the 
United States in reference to the general principle and 
practice of arbitration, the general regret felt in this 
country at the failure of the proposed treaty with Great 
Britain, and the expectation which is entertained that 
President McKinley will bring forward another treaty at 
an early date. 

The Conference lasted for four days and a half. There 
was an opening reception, a closing banquet and inter- 
vening excursions which brought the members into closer 
personal relations with each other. At the closing ban- 
quet Mr. Barrows responded for this country, returning 
thanks for the warm personal greetings which he had re- 
ceived and for the hospitality of the Belgian government 
and the city of Brussels. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 



Benjamin F. Trueblood sailed from Montreal for Europe 
on the 31st day of July to attend the Eighth International 
Peace Congress. After a trip of twelve days, uneventful 
except for three days of fog and icebergs which caused 
much delay, he arrived at Hamburg on the 12th of 
August, the day on which the Congress opened. He 
was welcomed by the members of the Congress with great 
cordiality, made one of the Vice-Presidents and listened 
to with great respect and interest whenever he spoke. 
The Secretary did what he could while abroad to re- 
move false ideas, in England and on the Continent, of 
the position of the arbitration movement in this country 
since and at the time of the defeat of the arbitration 
treaty. He found during the trip, in conversation with 



many persons, clear evidence of a rapidly growing interest 
in the great movement for international peace. After a 
week of rest in Hamburg after the Congress closed 
Secretary Trueblood sailed from Liverpool on the Canada 
on August 25th and arrived at Boston on the 2d of Sep- 
tember. Only one other delegate from the United States 
attended the CoDgress, Mrs. Brinton of Washington. 



The Behring Sea Commission, to determine the damages 
due to Canadian Sealers, has been sitting in Halifax', 
hearing the arguments of counsel. Mr. Bodwell, coun- 
sel for the British case, has occupied several days pre- 
senting evidence as to time and place of seizures etc. 
Sir Charles Tupper follows him. Other British counsel 
had previously made their arguments. The United 
States attorneys are watching carefully every point in 
the British arguments. It is a big legal battle, but it 
makes less noise than the firing of a single Krupp. 

In the current number of the Forum iHon. H. A. Her- 
bert, Ex-Secretary of the Navy makes " A Plea for the 
Navy." From his point of view, the paper is an able 
one, and it contains much interesting information. 

But the Ex-Secretary fails almost entirely to grasp 
that series of facts in the present international relations 
which is making war more and more impossible between 
civilized peoples, especially between the United States 
and other countries. Besides this, his conclusions fall far 
short of his premises. If the situation, as he conceives 
it, requires the addition of six more battleships to our 
Atlantic fleet and half as many to the Pacific, it certainly 
requires, and that urgently, at least three times as many 
new ships as he recommends. The addition of nine 
ships, with seventy-five torpedo boats, to our fleet would 
put us into no suitable condition to meet the great fleet 
of England in actual war, and would scarcely lessen her 
temptation to attack us under possible circumstances. 
The pleas which he makes for the farmers in the last para- 
graph and for shipbuilding laborers in the preceding one 
are both specious and smack of stump arguments. We 
are glad to know that the present Secretary of the Navy 
holds the opposite view, and is not willing to recommend 
the building of any more ships. We hope he may suc- 
ceed in maintaining himself against the pressure brought 
upon him to change his opinion. 



The government of Japan has formally accepted the 
offer of the Hawaiian government to arbitrate the differ- 
ence between them in reference to Japanese immigration 
into Hawaii. The Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
proposes the King of Belgium as arbitrator. The condi- 
tions proposed by Japan are, however, such that it is 
doubtful if the Hawaiian government accedes to them. 



It is expected that the Graeco-Turkish peace negotia- 



